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cess ful operation of 'the system', had been irreparably damaged. Nothing
now could retard the painful process ol liquidation.
The Parliament and public now clamoured for the sacrifice ol the
obvious scapegoat in the person of the Controller-General. To his credit
iho Regent was determined not to punish Law by sending him to the
Bastille or otherwise abandoning him to the popular fury. Outwardly,
however, Orleans pretended to placate the general feeling. Within forty-
eight hours of ihe repeal of the edict the Regent sent Le Blanc, his
Secretary of State, to Law, with a message thanking the Controller-
General for his services and relieving him of his portfolio. In delivering
this message Le Blanc added, with a touch of understatement, that the
ex-minister should be given a bodyguard day and night, 'as many people
in Paris did not like him.' Law, who was not expecting to receive his
quietus, in this manner, took the news quite coolly, his only request being
that he desired an audience of the Regent. He was duly conducted to the
Palais Royal, but apparently as part of a pre-arranged act to impress the
courtiers and public who habitually hung about the entrance to the
palace the Regent refused to receive him. But on the following day Law
was secretly taken to one of the private entrances and brought up the
backstairs to the Regent's apartments. Orleans concluded his little comedy
}>y welcoming his visitor graciously and treating him as well as ever. While
reluctantly obliged in the public interest to relieve him of his office of
Controller-General the Regent hoped that Law would continue to act as
Director-General both of the bank and the Mississippi Company. Neverthe-
less, although Orleans and the rest of the government and court had been
too closely identified with Law's system in the heyday of its success to
sacrifice its principal architect, it was clear that his continued presence in
France was merely required to clear up the debris which the collapse of
the edifice had produced.
Advantage was now taken of Law's temporary eclipse to repeal the edict
which forbade the possession by any individual of more than 500 livrcs
in specie. 'There Is a decree', noted the lawyer Barbier ironically, 'which
allows us to have as much money in our houses as we please. This per-
mission comes when nobody has got any!' The evils of unbridled in-
flat km were now to be brought home with a vengeance to all classes in
Franco. The Dowager Duchess of Orleans summed up the general feeling
at Court. The working people no longer want to work', wrote Madame,
'and they put a price on their goods three times higher than they are now
worth because of the bank-notes. I have often wished that these bank-notes